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Please Write for Us 


dearth of articles for the Korea Mis- 

sion Field. The drouth in Korea this 
& eg summer has apparently dried up the 
The 
Editorial Board meets periodically and goes 
over the ground for possible subjects and 
writers. The editor and associate editor have 
a constant “headache” over the problem. 

Of course we know some of the reasons why 
such a situation exists. A strict censorship 
prevents contributors from writing some of 
the things they would like to say. Some of 
the regular work has been discontinued or 
is at a stand-still. Some of the Korean church 
leaders whom we used to praise have dis- 
sapointed us. We are ina period of making 
re-adjustments and the new undertakings as 
yet do not make a story. The future is all 
uncertain, ete. 

On the other hand many missionaries have 
more time for writing than formerly. There 
are still many faithful Korean Christians whose 
life stories would make interesting reading. 
We need an exchange of opinion on how to 
make re-adjustments. If anyone has under- 
taken a new piece of work with satisfactory 
results an account of it will be a help to many. 
Historical accounts of the “heyday” of Korea 
missions would be an encouragement to us 
just now. Some of the older missionaries 
should write about the ‘early days”, etc. 


fie: NOW WE ARE faced with a 
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We need articles to counter-act any spirit of 
“‘defeatism” which may be lurking in any 
missionary’s heart. It is a time to exercise 
faith, to be optimistic in the face of difficulties, 
to realize that many mission lands have 
always faced more discouraging conditions 
than we face now. Let us show the world 
that in a time of difficulty we “can take it’. 
We have a great God and unlimited spiritual 
resources on which to draw. 

Fortunately we have a number of new mis-. 
sionaries in the land. Will some of them 
write how the situation looks to them and 
what they hope to accomplish? Weare grate- 
ful for the optimism that makes it possible for. 
Boards to send new missionaries and for the 
vision that led the new missionaries to come. 
That is as if should be. 

After all there are a lot of encouraging 
things to write about, things that can be 
written in spite of a strict censorship, As one 
of our contributors said ‘You are doing very 
well, considering the limitations under which 
you must work’’. So, PLEASE WRITE. If we 
are not able to use what you send, do not be 
discouraged. This editorial is meant for all 
Korea missionaries. Supporters in the send- 
ing lands want to know and so do your fellow 
missionaries. All summer in Korea we have 
been praying for showers,of rain. The editors 
of this magazine are praying also for a 
“shower” of contributed articles. 


Market Evangelism 
A La Station Wagon 


GEORGE J. ADAMS 


QN THE 18th of last April, a 77 mile 
round trip to a large and growing 
center in Andong territory, named 
Chum T’chawn, initated a new de- 

parture in Market! Evangelism, a la Station 
Wagon. The handy Ford product known as 
a Station Wagon can be easily converted from 
a three-seated passenger bus, seating eight 
grown-ups quite comfortably for ordinary 
distances, to a light delivery truck which will 
handle almost any commonly moved object. 
This is made possible by the removal of the 
back two seats. When this is done, the inser- 
tion of a cot on one side, and two improvised 
seats along-side of the cot, makes possible the 
transportation of an invalid and three atien- 
dants beside the chauffeur. Already this year 
the Andong Station Wagon has been called in- 
to use as an ambulance several times. So 
much for the Station Wagon, though any 
private car in the country might be substi- 
tuted in doing this Market Evangelism. The 
only difference is in efficiency, as you shall 
gee, 

Without special permission, we are not al- 
lowed to hold any sort of out-door evangel- 
istic meetings. But God’s Work must go for- 
ward and continue to reach out to the millions 
of unsaved in this land. So by taking a lot of 
tracts for free distribution, and Bible portions, 
Testaments, Bibles, Hymnbooks, and other 
Christian Literature for sale, and visiting the 
markets, tens of thousands have been reached 
with the Word, written and spoken. Most of 
this during the short space of two months this 
spring! It must be remembered, that while 
the foundation of the Christian Church in this 
land has been the Bible, the original forms 
used for pouring the concrete, were Market 
Preaching. To this day, Mr. Crothers, the 
senior member of our Station remembers the 


sage advice of Dr. Adams, pioneer of Southern 
Korea. ‘‘Work the markets, Crothers, work 
the markets.’’ During the intervening years 
this particular form of evangelism has largely 
passed out of vogue, but our aim is still 
to reach the markets which present the 


greatest cross-section of human life that this. 


country can offer. 

During these two spring months, in differ- 
ent day-trips, some 25,000 tracts were handed 
out with a word, or where time permitted, with 
many words of exhortation. Several times, a8 


much as half an hour was spent in talking to. 


one individual. And of course usually in such 
cases, many others stand around and listen, 
In fact some of the days when we made the 
smallest sales, :we felt to be our most 
profitable days, for ever so many groups 
of 20, 30, or even 40 men, would crowd 
around the car, anxious to receive a tract such 
as “Seeking After God,” or ‘Where do you 
Plan to Spend Eternity?” And while there, 
they would listen to the oft repeated explana- 
tion of the Book and the Story, and its value 
to all men everywhere. We trust that they 
profited by the listening and the subsequent 


reading of the tracts, most of which were 


composed of appropriate Bible verses. 

During these same two months, in the 
course of the 1500 odd miles* traveled, we 
gave out some 50,000 tracts from the car. «So, 


allowing for some duplication, it wouldn’t be 


far from wrong to say that of the grand total 


of 75,000 tracts distributed, one member of — 


every three of the 150,000 families in territory — 


rece.ved one. Our Andong territory, repre- 
sents a population of 3/4 of a million, among 
which our Mission is the only evangelical 
group making any concerted effort. ((Count- 
ing the wives, we number exactly ten mis- 
sionaoies in Andong Station! 
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MARKET EVANGELISM 


It took us about six trips to get onto the dif- 
ferent ways and means of running this Market 
Evangelism. We would ascertain the date on 
which a market was held in a given town, load 
the car up with books and several good Chris- 
tian men who needed work or had particular 
ability as salesmen, and leave in time to land 
at the town anywhere from ten to eleven 
o’clock. First we would find a likely spot for 
parking the car, near an important cross- 
street, or just off the market-place proper; 
wherever we eould get the people, without 
obstructing auto traffic or somebody else’s 
business. One man would sell with me from 
the car, while the others would load up their 
hand-bags and sell at the stores in the town 
and the stalls in the market. 

Next, as soon as I got the car parked, 
I'd take one each of the tracts we were using 
that day, make sure of the names and ages of 
each of my salesmen and make a bee-line for 
the local police station. This was to corrobo- 
rate the information which our secretary had 
already turned in to the Andong police office. 
Also if we had received instructions from and 
had an understanding with the local chiefs, 
tete a tetes with other individuals later on in 
the day were most enjoyable. Only three or 
four times during the two months could I or 
my salesmen report any disagreeableness, 
and that was only on the part of underlings. 

By the time I returned from the police-box, 
selling would be well under way. The boxes 
in which the books were loaded also had 
shelves fixed in them, and these filling the 
back end of the car, (which opens up) made a 
show case, while the drop-gate made a display 
table. Here one salesman took charge with 
all the best-selling Christian Literature Society 
books and pamphlets, besides Bibles, Testa- 
ments and portions. ThenI took up my station 
standing on the front bumper, which gave a 
desirable elevation. The front windshield and 
hood served for display purposes, while one 
box with shelves, set back on the hood, was 
enough to hold all the stock I needed. This 
consisted of two or three hundred Gosples,— 


Korean vernacular, mixed seript and Japan- 
ese,—a few other portions, quite a few of the 
best-selling Testaments, which of course are 
the cheapest,—both Korean and Japanese,— 
one of the cheapest full-Bibles, and an ex- 
pensive, leather-bound Testament for com- 
parative purposes. 

The main trouble at first was with our 
faith, for day after day, though we took 
more each time, we sold out the best-sellers, 
(the simple Korean Gospels and Acts) long 
before the time to go home. In fact on the 
eighteenth trip, which was to Young Hai, a 
round trip of 130 miles to a very large market 
on the eastern coast, we still lacked faith. 
Being so far away, the six of us salesmen only 
had about four hours of actual selling time. 
But Miss Ranier Mac Kenzie, who came with 
us quite often and was by far the best sales- 
man, (though a saleswoman,) and made the 
all-time record that day of 340 books sold, had 
to stop quite early because we ran out. At 
that time the total sales for the day had 
almost reached 1,400. Later on as we packed 
up the car to leave, we:ran across an astrayed 
package of forty more of the best-sellers. 
While waiting for one of the salesman to 
come back to the car, we started to drive 
slowly through the town, and sold all forty 
from the windows like hot-dogs inside of 
fifteen minutes. All of which brought the 
total up to 1,486 for the day. 

This number was only superseded by our 
Andong market, which is the biggest in the 
territory, when a bunch of the local church 
folks, young and old, men and woman, pitched 
in and sold 1691. 

In the big out-of-town markets, we have 
gradually found that as many as seven sales- 
men can all make good sales of from 150 
to 200 portions each. And herein lieth he 
value of the Station Wagon, for we have found 
that we can squeeze in the narrow boxes at 
the ends of all three seats and still carry a 
full load of passengers. Thank God for the 
Station Wagon and the good Pacific Coast, 
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Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania friends that God 
used to make it a reality. 

Now to get down tosome brass tacks. After 
the first six, more or less, experimental trips, 
in the one month from May 3rd to June 2nd, 
we made 11 market trips and sold a total of 
8,615 portions, besides hundreds of Testaments 
and other books. This included one trip toa 
very small market, where we_ surprised 
ourselves by selling 221 volumes. But in 
spite of this, the average for the month was 
783 per market. An interesting sidelight here 
for any who are contemplating doing some- 
thing along the same line, is that two of these 
eleven trips were to the same market, Yea 
T’chun, the second largest in the territory. 
The first time, we had a record sale up to that 
time of 740, and it was not without many 
misgivings that we went back again ten days 
later. But the Lord’s arm is not short, for the 
sales went up to 917. Who can say that there 
are no open doors to enter, and no fields to 
invest and harvest for the Lord, right here 
today ? 

Due to present extenuating circumstances, 
we have felt that itis better to return home 
every evening. Under ordinary conditions 
the visiting of several markets on consecutive 
days could be arranged, with considerable 
saving in expense. But worthy of note, we 
think, is the fact that these eleven trips, 
including 763 miles of travel, plus the 
salesmen’s salaries, (which are very good for 
this region, being a ¥1.20 to a ¥1.30 a day,) 
cost us a total of ¥233.00. We have accept- 
ed no commissions for any books except the 
Bible portions, but the sale of 8,615 of them at 
50% netted us over ¥43.00, so that the net 
cost for the month was ¥190.00. I can hear 
someone commenting, ‘‘That’s a lot of money 
to spend in one month on Market Evangel- 
ism.” But consider for a moment—the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society is spending 
¥435.00 to distribute the same number of 
Gospels through colporeturs. We have gone 
them ¥202.00 better, and in that one month 
alone contributed ¥392.00 to the worthy work 
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of the Society. Which, by the way, ought to 
entitle Andong to several] Life Memberships! ! 

But what is the answer to the riddle? When 
working with an automobile, with the price of 
gas practically doubled, and long single day- 
trips, how can our expenses be less than the 
economical colporteur who hoofs it most of 
the way? In that one month, which included 
the record Andong market when many begins 
ners only sold a few tens of Gospels each, we 
had a total of 69 salesman-days, which, if 
Sundeys are added, would be the equivalent 
of 2 2/3 colporteur-months. But Mr. Average 
Colporteur would have taken over 8% months, 
or more than three times as long to sell the 
8,615 volumes, | 

The answer, it seems, is simply this. The 
set-up for selling Gospels is more than three 
times better than that of the lone colporteur. — 
There is a momentum, an impetus, a certain 
sales-psychology created by the big car dis- 
gorging its crew, by the setting up shop in 
the car, by the other men loading up and 
heading out in every direction, and by the — 
foreigner and his trombone that often accom- 
panies him. Before long you start seeing 
marketers walking past with one or two or 
maybe five Gospels in their vest pockets. 
“Everybody’s doing it, and they are awfully 
cheap, only a penny a piece.—less than the 
cost of the paper, so we can’t lose; and anyway 
this Jesus-business is a good thing,—I’ve 
always wanted to find out something about 
it.’”’ 

One day on some mistaken‘information, we 
made a medium length trip to a rather small 
market place. When we got there, the 
market was bare, for the following day was 


the correct date. But we were there and the 


gas used, so we decided to see what we could 
do selling to the local populace. (You see on 
Market Day they swarm in fronrmiles around.) _ 
We sold there for awhile, and. then héaring | 
that there was some sort of a celebration at a 
town farther on which would attract a crowd, 
we moved shop, only to be disappointed again. 
Somebody’s grandfather had died and they 
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TAKE ONE PLEASE 


# had called off the blow-out. But again we 
| made the most of it and canvassed the town, 
} even enlisting one of the local young Christian 
men to help. This chap sold 78 portions, the 
} commission on which came to 48 sen. How- 
} ever he wouldn’t accept this for his labor, but 
i) wanted us to keep it for the work. We 
# urged him to keep it, and he finally consented 
with, “Well, our little church here is very 
} weak, and it would be a big help if I had 
this to add to my contribution next Sunday.” 
) Thus has one more Christian seen the far- 
+ reaching possibilities of Gospel-selling. 
( Here is the point of this story. Though 
* no market was being held, our total sales for 
i the four of us salesmen, (including our local 
iriend who started late) came to 297 for the 
§ day. A considerably better sale than at some 
» of the earlier large markets ! 
' Someone is probably wondering, ‘‘How in 
1 the world do they ever finance anything on so 
+ large a scale, even if it is so economically 
) done, compared with the ordinary expenses of 
! Bible distribution?’ Needless to say, Mission 


funds do not anywhere near cover the exe 
penses, but when the Lord opens a door, He 
also opens a bank account to enter that door. 
After we had been going about a month, 
the Station funds allotted to this purpose gave 
out. This was on the 13th of May. On that 
day we ran into the red ¥9,.36, and those so 
minded would probably have claimed it was 
our unlucky 13th. But we mustn’t forget to 
take into account God’s Bank Account. On 
that same day, quite unexpectedly, an entirely 
unsolicited sum of ¥ 100.00 came into my 
hands, with the specification that it be used for 
Market Evangelism! Thus doth the Loid 
provide, and we would praise Him for it. 
Again a few weeks later, the ¥ 100.00 ran 
out. None of the other members of the 
Station knew how my accounts stood, but that 
very day, as I was out in the country conduct- 
ing the sales, the rest of the Station, after 
waiting on God in the daily noon hour, drew 
on His wonderful Account, by voting to assign 
a balance from another fund to this work! 
“For the Lord is mindful of His people.’’ 


‘“‘Take One, Please”’ 
A. D. CLARK 


P@ AM JUST BACK from a fortnight’s 

& country itinerating trip on which my 
cook and I distributed something like 
a 4,000 tracts and could have used 
many more, had we had them. The said 
cook is himself an ardent and experienced 
personal worker, to whose efforts is due the 
® development of one of the best of the smaller 
’ churches in the central district: Inasmuch as 
he travelled for thirty years with Mr. F.S. 
) Miller, it is not so surprizing that he should 
have absorbed some of the zeal and methods 
' of his able teacher in personal work. 

This particular trip gives an indication of 
where some of the 307,000 tracts went which 
passed through my hands, this past twelve 
months. A great many were given out per- 


sonally, as on this trip; a great many more 
were placed in the hands of churcn leaders 
and ordinary members who promised to use 
them. That they have used them, I know, for 
I have watched ther and have gladly supplied 
them with refills whenever they needed them. 
This work of tract distribution is, of course, 
merely a continuation of the work that Mr. 
Miller did so persistently for thirty years in 
this province. 

Many people seem ‘to have an aversion to 
this wide use of tracts and feel that the 
results are not commensurate with the time, 
money and effort expended. Let me give you, 
and them, my philosophy of tract-distribution, 
if it can be given so dignified a name. First 
of all, what are we to regard as the estimate 
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of the value of a human soul? We livein a 
part of the world where that value is not set 
very high, yet the Biblical estimate is explicit, 
that it is actually worth the death of His Son 
to the Father who longs for the love and de- 
votion of His children. For this most precious 
of all God’s creation, how can we talk in terms 
of saving money if there is any possible chance 
that the tool in question may be used of the 
Spirit to win that soul to Christ? If, out of an 
entire edition of tracts, one child of God has 
been turned to the Father’s house, is not the 
cost of the “alabaster ointment” well spent ? 

But there are other phases.. There are two 
angles to the passing out of a tract.—the giv- 
ing and the receiving. You say you doubt its 
efficacy for the recipient, but will you say that 
the act of witnessing does nothing to my own 
soul? And there are wider reaches yet, for 
there is the force of example, as my witness 
leads other slumbering Christians to open 
their lips and work for the Gospel. Then, too, 
the one who takes the tract may take it home 
and forget it, but others of the family or 
neighbors may, and generally do, read it. 
How often have we heard, that the tracts 
which are taken home from market are the 
only Gospel ever heard in certain mountain 
villages! You hear, now and again, that peo- 
ple paper their walls with these tracts, but I 
have yet to see it. In all this province, I have 
seen only three tracts so used. And what if 
they do? I recall reading a wall, in one 
house, covered with someone’s old “Literary 
Digests’’, for I was out of reading material 
and ihe wall looked interesting! How much 
more uplifting it might have been had that 
wall borne some spiritual message ? It is im- 
portant “only that in every way, whether in 
pretence or truth, Christ is proclaimed’”’ (Phil. 
1:18.) 

But you say, again, they don’t make de- 
cisions on the basis tracts. True enough, 
but they don’t make decisions on the sole 
basis of the sermons we preach or the books 
we publish or the songs we sing—yet we con- 
tinue to do all these things. I call for a show 


of hands, at the close of a service, of those 


who desire to accept salvation in Christ Jesus, 


and one or two or a dozen respond, yet 1 


know well enough that it was not the power © 


in that sermon that led to this result. It 
is still true that “one sows and another 
reaps’ and my sermon was simply the last of 
aseries—a tract read, a word spoken, a life 
observed, a service attended— that has caused 
the full cup to overflow. Next time, mine may 
not be the last drop but only somewhere in 
the middle, yet I will not count my work as 
worthless, if done under the Spirit. 
with tracts. They may or may not leud to im- 
mediate decision, but if they have only served 
to inform and to prepare the heart for the 
Spirit’s entrance, they have amply served 
their purpose and God has been glorified. 

You say, you should sit down and talk with 
the man you are trying to win. True again, 
but sometimes your man is busy and to insist 
upon taking his time would merely arouse his 
opposition; or he is argumentative and to 
answer him would simply minister to his 
pride. Talk to him, if you can, but do not feel 
that the tract that he carries home in his 
pocket is wasted because he cannot read it 
now. It is the constant repetition that drives 
home a lesson. Little children and language 
students learn new words this way, and all of 
us learn new truth this way. Each repetition 
of the message deepens the impression and 
makes that much easier a definite decision for 
Christ at some later time, if not now. 

That this policy has borne real-fruit in our 
province is, I think, beyond a doubt. Back- 
ward as this province is, the name of Jestis is 
known and recognized as something good and 


fine, where opposition was on¢e intense. 


“Not far” from the Kingdom is not ‘‘in”, but 

only Eternity will show how much these 
leaflets have meant to the spiritual life of this’ 
people. Let us, then, be faithfulin ou? wide 

use of tracts, sending the message to many 

places where we connot go, and adding this to 

our other tools in the Master’s vineyard. 
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_ Japanese Language Study for Korea Missionaries _ 


1. My Experience in: Studying Japanese 


N HIS MOST RECENT book, John 
= =6©6Gunther says of the National language: 
“Japanese is by all odds the most 

: formidable tongue in the world.’’ 
After working at it for the better part of two 
years I, for one, am in no mood to dispute his 
point and so shall be looking for all the help I 
can get from the experiences of others. 

How much shall we learn and how soon will 
we need it? Ishould not be surprised if, in 
less than ten years, all or most of our work, 
even evangelistic, will have to be done in the 
National language. In Formosa the last 
Canadian Presbyterian missionary to that 
field, an evangelsitic woman, has learned and 
is using only Japanese. An older missionary 
of the English Mission in Southern Formosa 
gave up his life work and left this summer for 
Chinese work in Singapore because he is now 
required to do all his preaching in Japanese. 
Impossible as such a situation will prove here 
I feel we must think in terms of being required 
to do all our work in Japanese, and that 
within perhaps ten years. 

What has proved the greatest help to me in 
studying Japanese has been the opportunity 
of study in Japan. There, from morning till 
night, you absorb it consciously and uncon- 
sciously and have limitless opportunity to prac- 
tise your half-learned words and _ phrases. 
After a solid year in the Language School in 
Tokyo I am thoroughly satisfied with its 
system and work. The School’s three terms 
of three months each make it possible to fit a 
short concentrated period of study more easily 
into one’s own schedule of work here. 
Anyone who can take even one term in Tokyo 
will receive a real boost on a tough job. 

During my first summer in Korea I studied 
Japanese at Sorai and this summer, my second, 
I studied it in Nojiri. While most of us will 
have to be glad for a few weeks study at one 
of our own resorts, I feel that a summer in 


Japan will more than compensate for the extra 
trouble and expense. Even in a predomi- 
nately foreign community, such as Karuizawa 
or Nojiri, you think continually in terms of 
Japanese. In Korea you are thinking Japanese 
while sitting across from your teacher but then 
inevitably with his departure, you shift gears 
back into Korean for the rest of the day. In 
Japan, between servants, merchants and pas- 
sers, you are ceaselessly kept in mind of your 
task at hand, that of learning Japanese. 

Another helpful factor has been the use of 
materials which greatly lessen the teacher 
problem. The Tokyo Language School 
materials, being entirely in Japanese, can be 
readily used by any Japanese with as much as 
a middle school education. Last winter here 
in Chungju, a place not abounding in highly 
educated prospective Japanese teachers, I 
secured a young fellow who then had some 
spare time. He was a farmer, and looked the 
part, but it was nothing for him to read and 
teach this correspondence course and so he 
proved an efficient instructor. He would have 
been lost had I presented him a book in 
English, Romaji, or even Romazi. 

My greatest difficulty, as it is doubtless 
everyone’s, is the lack of opportunity and 
necessity for using the Japanese one has 
almost learned. Even when the opportunity 
comes there is no real necessity to use it 
because Korean is everywhere understood. 
When we started the serious business of learn- 
ing Korean it was a sink or swim proposition, 
and we swam, however great the effort and 
embarrassment. Now, in the still more serious 
and difficult business of learning Japanese, it 
is either sink or fall back on Korean so we 
invariably choose the latter. 

Therefore, at whatever the cost, we’ve got 
to force ourselves to use the little Japanese 


we know on every occasion that Japanese is 
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understood. And that, today, means in prac- 
tically every streetcar, store and station in the 
city. Furthermore, we can use more frequent- 
ly the question method in these places in our 
learning process. The foreigner learning 
Japanese is still, and for many years will 
remain, a sufficient curiosity to elicit a ready 
answer to any linguistic enquiry. When ask- 
ing a Japanese or young Korean, on trains 


for instance, the meaning of a character, a 
word or a phrase I have always met witha 
most cordial and helpful response. And often 
this has led to a conversation, still in Japan- 
ese, which is the sort of thing that will help us 
most to get the working knowledge of Japan- 
ese we will need so soon. 
OTTO DE CAMP 


2. On Living With a Language Student 


Here in Pyengyang we first tried classes for 
two years. Everybody came and it was a nice 
social gathering where we read sentences in 
Romaji and learned a few words and phrases 
but nothing much stuck as our teacher was 
handicapped by numbers and her splendid 
knowledge of English. Thenshe tried a small 
class and that was better as each one’s turn 
came oftener and some really prepared—still 
reading in Romaji. 

On the side I learned kana enough so that 
I could read and write (with a pony-sheet) 
but only once did I transcribe our book 
lesson and there was no suggestion on the 
part of the teacher that she wanted us to do 
written work. The class was too uneven to 
be interesting anyway—two were taking 
private lessons and Dr. Smith was reading his 
lesson from the mixed script text. So it was 
a relief to him to get a real teacher for a few 
months ; first a Korean woman, graduate of a 
Normal School in Japan, for four hours a day 
in February and March and then a Japanese 
newspaper reporter for an hour and a half, 
three days a week for two months. With that 
much formal instruction he was able to pass 
the second year Mission examination. I pick- 
ed up a good many words and read most of 
Tokuhon I and II (National Readers) with the 
aid of Dr. Smith’s notations written at the 
top of the page, on days when he was called 
away by professional duties. 

So when we started in Language School at 
Sorai Beach, I wasn’t ready for the intermdi- 
late class and Dr. Smith wasn’t ready for the 


advanced class in which we were placed, and 
it was hard work for me to take an hour of 
sub-intermediate work since the National 
Readers I and II were replaced by special 
readers and nota word of English used in 
class, After a few days I was showering 


sheets of sentences in black on white which 


came back “red all over’. But at the end 
when. Dr. Smith was getting advice, the teach- 
er said “Now follow Mrs. Smith’s example and 
write—write—write”’. 

The only justification for the six weeks of 
hard work and almost no play we put in at 
Sorai was a Scotch thrift—getting the value of 
our high tuition—and the hope of a real vaca- 
tion in the fall. That was blasted by word 
that Dr. Anderson would not return until 
November. Dr. Smith is on the eighth Reader 
and I am half way through the third after 
a fashion but the words. don’t stick when 
you just merely read with your eyes, lying 
in bed or before breakfast after a night of 
broken sleep. There is no time-in the day 
for conversation between ourselves even, 
and our methods are so unlike. Dr. Smith 
must have his sentences exact. and he scorns 
my jumble. Our best conversation practice 
was with Dr. Ishidoya at the University in 
Seoul—I working at the table behind them 
telling Dr. Smith in English what questions 
to ask on botany. ve 

We have enough books of every sort to 
learn the language from all angles. Dr. 
Smith has the determination to learn; I 
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haven’t. It is too much nerve strain for him 
on top of the heaviest professional load he 
has ever carried to attempt to keep up with 
clerical men who can give almost undivided 
aitention to it. And in order to give him what 
few hours he has, I’m doing nine tenths of 
his extra jobs in house, garden, writing 
articles for the Korea Mission Field (he was 
asked to write this one) and all his letters as 
Mission Chairman. And we haven’t had but 
one “excursion” in six months. It has been 
the Saturday afternoon botany trips to the 
woods that have given us a clearer spiritual 
vision. The credit for his really worth while 
accomplishment this year is not all his ! 

The rewards are several; first, sympathy for 
workers in Japan. Meticulous care for such 
infinitesimal differences in shades of meaning 
would have been our downfall long ago and it 
is very doubtful if, after fifty, we can ever 
learn even a fraction—but we won’t be ex- 
pected to and they, in Japan, are. It is now 


possible for Dr. Smith to go through some 
official interviews with very little interpreta- 
tion but he has not had the sort of vocabulary 
one needs for bandling medical or legal prob- 
lems. He is reading the Gospel of John now— 
took two hours to read the first chapter— 
and has covered a part of the religious mat- 
erial for the second year of the Tokyo course 
and it has been of spiritual value to get truths 
in a new light. 

One must weigh the advantages over 
against the discouragements from time to 
time, as circumstances differ with people and 
times, but even if one seems to be losing what 
has been learned with so much effort, through 
non-use, it will be easier to pick up when 
opportunity to study with a teacher comes 
again. I’m sure, from family experience, that 
it does not pay to work too long at such a 
difficult task. 

LurA MCLANE SMITH 


8. Learning a Little Japanese 


"I'd like to learn a little Japanese”, with the 
emphasis on LITTLE, is frequently on the lips 
of numbers of Korean missionaries these days. 
And apparently this noble aspiration has been 
experienced not only by this generation of 
missionaries alone, for tucked away on the 
shelves of many an old-timer’s study are musty 
Japanese grammars, dictionaries, and various 
‘‘short-courses” testifying eloquently to the 
worthy ambitions that once filled their devot- 
ed souls. But alas; the goal was never achiev- 
ed and these aged, dust-covered volumes are 
now being given lovingly to newly arrived 
sons and sons-in-law, in the hope that they 
may make progress in learning a little Japan- 
ese. 

I think the phrase ‘‘a little Japanese” is re- 
grettable and should be dropped, for somehow 
it connotes the idea that by devoting merely a 
little time, and exerting merely a little effort, 
in a lackadaisical sort of way, progress can 
be made in acquiring this difficult language. 
For that reason, although speaking out of the 


ignorance of a beginner, I insist nevertheless 
that anyone who wishes to be able to use any 
Japanese at all will have to decide to put a lot 
of time, energetically, and consecutively, on 
what is unquestionably a big undertaking. 

I therefore believe the ideal plan is to spend 
two years consecutively in Japan, breaking 
the back of the language. Perhaps many 
hearty guffaws will follow this suggestion by 
those who consider it to be the extravagant 
notion of an enthusiast. SoI hasten to cite. 
the fact that a new member of the Canadian 
Mission recently completed two years work in 
the Tokyo school, and the Presbyterian Mission 
in Formosa is having both old and new work- 
ers there for similar periods. Is it not becom- 
ing increasingly evident that the Korea 
Missions at this time can very well afford to 
consider the wisdom of having numbers of 
their members spend a year or two in Japan 
for language study, for certainly at this junc- 
ture of our work, no one needs to be argued 
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into the urgency and importance of being con- 
versant in the national language. 

_ Where it is not possible to leave one’s work 
fora year, the three months terms are of 
course profitable. Even in this connection, 
however, I am not sure that some of the 
members of my own Mission do not feel that 
the trip constitutes more or less of a picnic, 
and the desire to go indicates an unhealthy 
disregard for ‘‘the work’’. The point here, 
obviously, is not that we abandon our present 
responsibilities in Korea, even for a moment, 
but rather that we recognize the fact that 
those who are to be expected to get Japanese 
must be released from their assignments for 
months at a time in order that they may live 
and study where the language is spoken. 
Certainly this is crystal clear to those who 
have already gone through the agony of learn- 
ing a little of one Oriental language. _ 

The plan for a Japanese Language School 
in Seoul to which members of the small sta- 
tions could come, is to my mind poor economy 
because it does not provide the conversational 


contacts and experiences wherein one is forced 
to talk his way out of situations as in Japan 
proper. While we are leaving our stations 
anyway why not take an extra 24 hours and 
go on to Tokyo. Fully as much is learned 
outside the school in stores, restaurants, 
street-cars, etc., as in class rooms. 

Iam aware that much land still remains to 
be taken for the cause of Japanese study and 
I close with an illustration of a recent personal 
experience. In greeting a veteran of our 
Mission whom I hadn’t seen since studying in 
Tokyo for three months, the conversation 
turned immediately to Japanese. Despite the 
years and years of tireless study this patriarch 
had devoted to Korean, the request, “Well, 
let’s hear you talk (Japanese)”, was hurled at 
me with a naivete indicating that what was 


expected was nothing less than the Japanese © 


equivalent of Hamlet’s soliloquy. No, fathers 
and brethren, it will take a long, long time, and 
plenty of headaches, in Japan, to get evena 
little (pardon me) Japanese. 

HAROLD VOELKEL 


Social Welfare Service 


(The Federal Council Co-operating) 


ADA J. IRWIN 


1. The Salvation Army Women’s Home 


ARTATISTICS ARE cold as a rule, yet 
tell a vivid story if looked into. Dur- 
ing the past year the following indi- 
cates in figures the work accomplish- 
ed at the Women’s Industrial (or Home for 
Girls in Need as it is commonly known). 
There were 12 women in the Home at the 
end of September, 1938, and during the year 
18 have been accepted ; 22 having left during 
the same period, there are now only 8 in the 
Home. Concerning those who have passed 
from the Home during the year we give a 
brief summary. ‘Iwo women were married 
from the Home; eight were sent out to definite 


positions where they are. still working ; six 
were returned to their own “homes™ after a 
period of care and training. One old lady, a 

special case, passed away with the memory of 
much loving care in her last months. Three 


babies were adopted from the Home and two > | 


went out with their mothers. 

Their stories? We can touch on-these but 
briefly; tragedy is written in nearly every line 
until they reached the Home. * 


One young girl, so very young, was given in 


marriage by her parents to a man and all 
seemed well until three months after their 
marriage a child was born to the girl. She 
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» was sent back to her parents in disgrace and 


they, when they saw her, would have nothing 
to do with her so she was stranded with her 
newly born baby. A Bible woman found her 
and brought her and her little one to the 
Home, the baby then being only 10 days old. 
The girl, only a child herself, had little idea 


| how to care for and nurse her little one but 


under the care and protection of the Home 


she learned slowly and the child prospered. It 
# seemed best to have the child adopted and 
{ this was arranged three separate times but 


each time they brought the baby back as it 


. seemed it would die when separted from its 
? mother. 


Finally a man was found who was 
willing to take the baby and the baby’s 
mother! The mother herself had developed 
well and the child was now in good condition ; 
the end of that story was the simple wed- 
ding that took place before she left the Home 


) for her own home. 


Outside Severance Hospital a woman with 
her week-old child was discovered one day 
After some rest in 


child with her, at her own desire. As the 


| little one got to the running-about stage the 


mother found herself in difficulties as she could 
not do her work and properly take care of the 
child so she came back again to the Home 
asking if she could not work there till the 
child was big enough to really make it possible 
for the mother to work outside. She is still 
in the Home happily working and the little 
one growing up healthy and strong. 

A blind girl of 16 years, away out in a 
country village, somehow heard of a School 
for the Blind located in Seoul and in her heart 
and mind was born a tremendous desire to 
get to that School. She had no money of her 
own but she still planned and planned in her 
mind, the whole journey and her acceptance 
into the School. She also heard that there 
were places where orphan children might be 
taken care of. This fact linked up in her 
mind when an opportunity presented itself to 
help herself to some money kept in her home, 


so together with her young sister of ten 
years she ran away, found her way to Seoul 
and finally reached the Blind School only to 
find she was too old for acceptance there! 

Telling their story to one and another,—that 
they were orphans etc. etc.,—they reached 
someone who told them of the Salvation Army 
Homes for girls and women. So they passed 
into our hands, the older girl entering the 
Women’s Home and the younger child being 
accepted into the Girls’ Home 

The following morning at morning prayers 
at the Home for Girls ia Need, the lesson was 
about deception and lying—how great a sin 
these things werein the sight of God! The 
blind girl listened and her heart was stirred 
greatly within her and she said she must 
leave the Home at once! Asked why, she 
explained than she had told lies about herself 
and her sister—that she really had a home and 
parents and had run away from them and she 
wanted to go back home. Getting in touch 
with the parents her return journey was 
arranged and they were both sent on their 
way rather happy to be really going home 
again. In the meantime, rather than let the 
girl continue in her darkness without some 
hope and some occupation we have offered to 
arrange for her acceptance with a Masseur 
where she can be trained in the art of mas- 
sage and so be able to make a good livelihood, 
So her trip to Seoul has not been in vain. 

Other girls spent short periods in the Home 
while trying to find work in the City. Another 
happy story, that is, happy to the Staff of 
the Home,—is that of the young man who 
years ago rescued a girl and sent her to our. 
Home for care. Now, after a number of years 
his own child needs a doctor’s care and his 
wife must bring the child to Seoul. So he 
gave her the address of the Home and told 
her to see if she could stay there and if not— 
they would ’be sure to direct her to a SAFE 
place”. 

In some cases the work of the Home might 
be said to be that of directing the girls and 
women in need ‘to a safe place’! Although the 
number helped may not be large, the character 
of the work and the results in the lives of 
those helped is inestimable ! 
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2. Traveller’s Aid Work—Fusan. 


While this work is labelled ‘Fusan’ one 
wonders how far its influence actually reaches. 
From far northern Manchukuo to Tokyo itself 
one can today find women and young girls, 
fathers of families and their children all 
looking back to Fusan with gratitude at the 
remembrance of the Helping Hand extended 
them there by the Traveller’s Aid Officers. 
To them the ‘Koo Sei Koon’ (The Salvation 
Army) stands for advice and help in time of 
great need, so well have the two women of- 
ficers carried out this important work during 
the past more than two years. 

Again a glance at statistics reveals con- 
sistent activity on the part of the workers 
there. Visits to the Pier and Station regularly 
made, have brought a brief word of guidance 
as to how to pass successfully through certain 
formalities; others required more lengthy 
investigation before they could be sent safely 
on their way ; others still needed the care of 
the Home itself at Fusan for a night or two 
pending enquiries, ete. One month alone 
shows that 119 persons with Passport difficult- 
ies passed through their hands for despite the 
vastly improved organization of things at this 
Port, there are still countless numbers who 
reach Fusan knowing little of requirements for 
leaving the country, or perhaps for entering it 
from Japan. 

An echo of their work can be found at the 
Girls’ Home where was brought the tiny little 
girl, starved and so neglected that months of 
special care and medical treatment have been 
needed to bring back some vitality to her little 
body. Today she is the joy of the Home, her 
quaint ways and old-fashioned comments on 
matters in general being worth a visit! Many 
times it has seemed that life might be blown 
out as a candle in the wind, but she hung on 
and today is perfectly free from the disease 
that was sapping her strength and takes her 
place with the others on the playground and 
in the Home. Best of all she seems to have 
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entirely forgotten the only memory she had 
of her mother—a tragic end indeed! © 

A story many times repeated, is that of the 
girl who left her husband in Japan in order to 
visit her mother in Korea. The visit over she 
reached Fusan on her return journey and 
while having her Passport etc. examined, 
lost all her money for her return ticket! Not 
a difficult thing at all. The Traveller’s Aid © 
Officer telegraphed to the husband in Japan, 
but some detail of the address was incorrect 
so that was returned. There was nothing 
else to do than to help her back to her own 
home near Taiku, there to try and secure 
more money for her journey. The Social De- 
partment co-operating in this, provided a 
ticket to her home gratis, and the sequel 
was written later when she returned to 
Fusan, money in hand for her ticket to Japan 
and the Officers saw her safely on board, 
happy on her way to rejoin her husband. 

In one report the Officer says” she told us 
many things and we guessed some others.” 
That about describes their task when dealing 
with some who come to their care. This 
particular case was a young woman, ap- 
parently mentally deranged who wanted to 
go to a certain place in Japan where she said 
she had been employed in a Motor Office. 
Question followed question until the Officer 
was convinced that this lassie needed special 
care and returning to her home if possible. 
So she took her home and for several days 
looked after her while investigation went’on. 
Finally a sister arrived who told of this girl’s 
illness and subsquent strange mental -condi- 
tion, how she was always saying she wanted 
to go to such a placein Japan. She had run 
away from home and their anxiety had been 
great till word had come that. she was safe 
in the Traveller’s Aid Home in Fusan. After 
arriving home with her sister she sent a 
letter of grateful thanks for the help given. 
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The Fight with Tuberculosis 


ANNE C, 


rr AQOME YEARS AGO a humble postal 

clerk in Denmark was impressed 
with the large sales of postage 
stamps of small denominations. As 


a 


| he thought of the tuberculosis sanitorium 
struggling for existence in his neighborhood, 
% he conceived the idea or making a stamp, 
f or seal, and selling it for a few pennies, 
§ in order to raise funds for the sanatorium. 
% Such a stamp, or seal, could be purchased 


by rich and poor alike, making it possible for 
every one to have a share in helping that 
After much effort, the seals were 
issued and put on sale near Christmas time. 
With the spirit of giving in the air, it was easy 
to make a success of the sale. This was 
the beginning of the Christmas Seals Cam- 
paign; as a resulf, noi only did that sana- 
torium benefit, but also many tuberculosis suf- 
ferers in Denmark. 

Years later, Jacob Riis, told this story in 
Philadelphia. In his audience was a young 


+ women who was interested in a struggling san- 


atorium near that city. She was impressed 
with the manner of raising funds in Denmark, 
and became determined to adopt the plan 
in America. However, her repeated efforts to 
engage the co-operation of the American Red 


{ Cross or the National Tuberculosis Association 


were unsuccessful. She finally appealed to a 
public-spirited editor of one of the Phi- 
adelphia newspapers. He saw that with 
proper publicity, the idea had possibilities, 
and promised his assistance. 

As had been the case in Denmark, the 
plan became popular in America, and before 
long, the National Tuberculosis Association 
took over the work. During the recent years 
of depression in America, the anti-tubculosis 


‘campaign was the only one which did not 


suffer. 
In Korea the work was initiated by Dr. 
Sherwood Hail of Haiju, prompted by the 
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success achieved in Denmark and America. 
He, too, met with much discouragement ; but 
by continued perseverance he was able to 
organize in 1932 the first Christmas Seals 
Campaign. The financial returns amounted 
that year to 350 yen, and the story of the 
Yhris}mas seals, as well as the exposition 
of the pertinent facts about tuberculosis, was 
listened to by many hundreds of young people 
and adults. Since that time, there has been 
a Christmas Seals campaign every year. The 
receipts have steadily increased, and greater 
numbers of people have been instructed as to 
the menace of the dread disease, the means 
and possibilities of a cure. 

Last year 2,700 yen was realized by the 
Korea Anti-tuberculosis Committee. Of that 
amount 1,970 yen was distributed among the 
mission hospitals for their charity tuberculosis 
work. The balance is being used for the 
printing of Dr. Martin’s pamphlet and the 
other materials to be used in the campaign 
this year, 

A few words about conditions in Korea may 
not be amiss. The mortality from tuberculosis 
here and in Japan is among the highest in the 
world. About 50,000 succumb to it annually. 
In Korea only about 250 come for treatment 
to the mission hospitals, and of them 40% are 
usually cured. In some hospitals it has been 
found that 20% of the patients that come to 
the clinics suffer with tuberculosis in some 
form. Many of them are curable; but only a 
small number have the means to pay for treat- 
ment and must, therefore, be taken care of as 
charity cases. Often, however, patients have 
to be .turned away because of lack of ac- 
commodations in the hospital. 

This year, with the scarcity of food and the 
very high cost of all commodities, there will 
be many undernourished children and young 
people, and consequently a greater prevalence 
of tuberculosis. 
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The Christmas Seals Committee of the Korea 


Medical Missionary Association is launching 
the eighth Christmas Seals campaign this 


month. The funds realized from the sale of 


the seals is almost clear gain. We appeal to 


all who read this article to do as much as they _ 


can in helping the Committee in their effort to 


educate the people and to raise funds for the | 


hospitals. 


* 


New Aspects of the 1939 Christmas Seal Campaign 


SHERWOOD HALL, M. D. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF one of the 
drug firms, who is always a welcome 
guest at our home, said with a 
chuckle as he deposited his suit- 


a ws — 

“Well, they are not filled with seals this time, 
as I made it a point to make my rounds now 
before your Christmas Seal Season starts, for 
the last time, you may recall, every one insist- 
ed that I buy till I could not carry any more 
and i intended unloading themon you. Bui you 
suggested that I send them to my friends in 
America and you may remember I was able to 
help the cause much more than I expected and 
I should like to have some seals as soon as 
they are out as I have quite a number of 
requests for them.”’ 

Another friend who has done considerable 
traveling in different sections of Korea told of 
his impressions :—~ 

“The South as you know. has been 
particularly hard hit by last summer’s unprece- 
dented drought so that many have been 
obliged to leave their homes and go to Man- 
churia and the North io search of food and 
work. Many of the farmers were not able even 
to transplant their rice and for the first 
time many of the large irrigation projects 
went dry. Already they are obliged to ration 
out rice in handful lots and many families are 
without sufficient food.—All this undernourish- 
ment will mean a great increase in the 
incidence of tuberculosis and this increase is 
already being felt in the various hospitals.” 

‘“‘A relative of mine, this friend continued, 
who formerly was quite rich, had ason who 
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had tuberculosis and could not now afford to 
send him to a distant sanatorium due to his rice 
crop failure. He applied to the local hospitals 
for treatment; but he did not have the amount 
of money they required. Finally he was 


received at a Mission hospital and was told — 


that thanks to the Christmas Seal Fund they 
could take care of him, and while there " 
found Christ.”’ 

This is a typical instance and the people are 


finding out more and more that, though Christ- 
mas Seals are not plasters to cure their coughs, - 


they have a far greater significance in helping 


make possible the eradication of tuberculosis” 
and in caring for those who could not other- — 


wise receive treatment and often bringing — 


salvation of soul as well as of body. 
Another friend reports :— 


“A number of schools throughout the and 


are beginning to establish Health Libraries 


and have such literature as: : 
‘Tuberculosis and Its Newest Treatment’ 


‘A Health Guide for Those Who Have a 


Tendency to Tuberculosis? «~~ 


‘Tuberculosis, a Preventable and Curable 


Disease’, 


Many are subscribing to the new maga- 


zine :—‘The Korean Crusader against Tuber- 


culosis’ and others sponsored by the Seal 


Measures Committee’ 
There are also other 
this that the health educational feature-of the 


campaign which has been so strongly empasiz- | 
ed from the first is now bearing rich fruit, 


especially among the students. 
Last year many thousand pieces of literature 


indications besides 


' New York. 


TWO FRIENDS OF KOREA 


| on tuberculosis were distributed by the Seals 
t Committee and thousands of adults and 
# students heard lectures on tuberculosis. 


Yen 
1970. was given to 22 Mission hospitals for 


4 their tuberculosis work. 


For this excellent record of last year Mrs. 


t A. A. Pieters and local chairmen deserve the 
* credit and our hearty thanks. 
© Pieters has kindly consented to serve the cause 
@ this year as Vice Chairman and Mr. Pieters as 
{ Business Manager. 
: welcomes these devoted workers who have 


Mrs. A. A. 


The Committee heartily 


already done so much in the fight against 


# tuberculosis in this land. 


Rev. E. W. New of the Australian Mission, 
whose talent as an artist is well known, has 


produced a very attractive and colorful seal 
) design which has been appropriately called.— 


Pires 


Swinging to Health In Korea.” 
Even if you cannot give as largely as you 
might wish yourselves, you can all send seals 


} to your friends in the homeland with a per- 


sonal appeal which is bound to secure a 
generous response and even a small contribu- 
tion will prove of extra help to the cause, due 
to the favorable exchange rate now. Seals’ 
for this purpose, as in the past, will gladly 
be supplied to you free. 

Due to the severest drought in Korea for 
fifty years and the higher cost of living, as 
well as the scarcity of certain essential 
elements of diet, tuberculosis will! claim this 
winter more victims than ever and at the same 
time many who formerly were able to support 
the campaign have either left the country or 
are not in a financial position to help. 

This means that there is a tremendous need 
and with it an unparalled opportunity for 
service and we are confident that you will rise 
to the occasion and help the Christmas Seals 
Commiitee who are but your representatives 
to bring salvation of body and soul to these 
dear people. Especially remember the cam- 
paign in your prayers and help us all you can. 


Two Friends of Korea 


ALICE R. APPENZELLER 


4WO FRIENDS OF Korea whose works 
do follow them passed from this 
world within a few days of each 
geese other last spring—Mrs. Philip Hay- 
ard Gray of Detroit and Mr. Henry Pfeffer of 
To Ewha College and so to all 
Korea the names of Gray and Pfeiffer mean 
vision, obedience and response which brought 
great good to a people. Mrs. Gray gave the 
Shinson site to Ewha College and Mr. and 
Mis. Pfeiffer gave the first building and most 


. of the endowment the College new owns. 


The story of the building up of the new 
College has often been told, but it is so full of 
those wonderful coincidences that are just the 
parts of God’s plan which He lets us see, that 
it is worth hearing again. Here are some of 
the coincidences. 

Mrs. Gray and her two daughters, after 


Mr. Gray’s death started out for a world trip. 
They were going to visit the eldest son, a 
missionary in the orient, and Mrs. Gray was 
especially interested in the women’s union 
Christian colleges, for which she had been 
working at home. Travelling on the same 
ship was the Biederwolf evangelistic party, 
including Miss Grace Saxe, who stayed at 
Ewha during the party’s visit to Seoul. 
On the morning that they were leaving, Miss 
Saxe told at breakfast about the widow 
and her daughters whom she had met. 
“They are very interested in missions, wealthy 
and if you have any definite object to present 
when you meet them, they might help you.” 

I immediately thought of the beautiful site 
that we had selected for the college, and 
which I had vainly tried to raise money to 
buy. Within the hour on that rainy morning 
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of November 1, 1923, as we were bidding 
Miss Saxe farewell, Mr. Gregg brought the 
_three ladies to our door. Mrs. Gray said. that 
on the train, the day before they had been 
interestingly entertained by the Misses McCully 


who urged them to visit Ewha. There they 
could see samples ‘of girls’ schools, from 
kindergarten through college. So in the 


course of our journey over the campus 
they particularly enjoyed the newly opened 
Frey Hall, first college building. Miss Evelyn 
Gray had just been graduated from Smith 
College anda Smith alumna, Olive Pye, had 
planned this bu‘lding. So Mrs. Gray with 
characteristic vision, asked whether we were 
one of the union colleges, and what our plans 
for the future were. No, but we wanted to 
be. We had a beautiful site picked out and 
other missions would join us if we could begin 
a new college there, was our reply. 

“How much would that land cost ?” 
Mrs. Gray. 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars,’”’ I answered 

She drew the girls aside and while tiey 
talked for a moment I grasped Mary Young 
by the arm and whispered. 

“Pray! Pray !’’ 

Turning to us Mrs. Gray said, ‘‘We’d like to 
buy that site for your new college !” 

We could hardly believe our ears, and all 
the rest of the day, when we tried to get 
near enough to the place to look at it and were 
floundered in the mud, we seemed to be ina 
dream. It was a dream, but true, of the 
nature of reality, far beyond anything we 
could ask or think. 

Years later I asked Evelyn, now Mrs. 
Richard M. Cameron of Boston, how it was 
that they responded to our appeal in that way, 
and what they had thought of it since. She 
replied: 

‘‘We often wondered why we did. Some- 
thing seemed to make us do it, quite contrary 
to our usual custom of weighing carefully one 
appeal against another and getting all the 
details. But we have always been glad that 
we did it, and believe that it was right.” 


asked 


She knew and remembered that at the very 
time the Gray’s were at Ewha, Helen Kim 


was pleading for this piece of land in America, 


and God’s message, swifter than any cable, 
came to His obedient servant. No wonder 
this gift has been blessed ! 

Another coincidence was that the Grays 
travelled after this con board ship with the 
Swineharts. Mrs. Gray helped Capt. Swine- 


hart for years in some of his work in southern — 
Korea, but we did not know this when we 


engaged him in 1932 as superintendent of 
construction on the land that Mrs. 


money had bought. Because of her confi- 


dence in him she was more ready to give 


twice again to the college. The last gift was 


Gray’s 


| 
} 


in 1937, when one day on my furlough I open-— | 


ed a letter from her which said, 


“T had a letter from my attorney telling how 
much better my investments had resulted 


than feared, so I decided to let Ewha share in 
my good fortune by giving it $5,000 this year. 


I am not going to bind you down to any — 
disposal of it......... I want you to be housed © 


anyway in a manner of your choice.” 


That was my last letter from this wonderful © 


friend of Korea. In my reply I said. 


“If there were more people of your under- © 
standing and exquisite finesse in the giving of — 
gifts, what a lovely, pleasant world it would — 
be for us who have to get supnont for these © 


schools,”’ 


Modesty, thoughifulness, intense desire to — 


help people, love of truth,~goodness .and 


beauty were some of the characteristics that — 
made us love Mrs. Gray and be thankful to 


call her friend. The stone seat outside the 
library, where the girls love to sit bears this | 
inscription. 
In grateful recognition of 
Mrs. Philip Hayward-Gray 
of Detroit, Michigan” 
who made possible the dedication of 
these hills and valleys 
to the Christian education of 
Korean women 
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) Ewha is full of coincidences. 
* in Philadelphia in 1920 I was told that Mrs. 


fy 


| 


TWO FRIENDS OF KOREA 


Mr. Pfeiffer was ill for some years before 


i his death ; memory had entirely failed, but 
} when I last saw him in 1987 I was impressed 
with the beauty of his love for his wife 
4} and devoted companion of nearly sixty years. 
! That survived even the loss of memory. 
} told me that he was living in the spirit world, 
and often talked of being with Jesus. 
® habit of a lifetime of love of Christ stayed 
? with him to the peaceful end. 


She 


The 


Mr. and Mrs. Pfeiffer had no children, but 


8) were parents to a host of people who needed 
4] them, near relatives and friends ; the under- 
} privileged of America, in the South, in the 
i cities; colleges and churches at home and 
4 colleges and missions abroad. Wealth which 
@ had come to them through hard work and 
4 sacrifice was given in glad stewardship for the 
‘1 Master’s service. 
er; when Mrs. Pfeiffer wanted to give to 
3} women’s work, Mr. Pfeiffer would subscribe a 
® like amount to some work under the Board of 
® Foreign Missions. 
i building to Ewha College he gave the same to 
¥ acollege for boys in South America. 


They always gave togeth- 


When she gave the first 


Again the story of the Pfeiffers’ gifts to 
While visiting 


Pfeiffer was a rich woman, interested in 


‘f missions, who might help get the college land, 
i) which was then my chief concern. 
4 asked to address a meeting where Mrs. 
| Pfeiffer was present, and she did promise me 


So I was 


$1,000.00. the largest amount then in sight. 
She promised to pay when this item. should 
appear in the regular askings. But Mrs. Gray 
came along and gave enough to buy the site. 
We waited developments, while two other 
missions, the Southern Methodist and United 
Church of Canada joined with the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society (Methodist) and 
the College secured government registration 
and grew in strength. In 1930 we began a 
campaign for buildings for the waiting campus. 
I knew I would have to osk Mrs. Pfeiffer to 
redeem her promise, but the wise suggestion 
that I should not limit her, but ask her to give 
the first building, took her aback. 

“Don’t you think that is asking a great deal?” 
said she. ‘‘Yes,’”’ I answered, “but think what 
this one college means to the girls of Korea.”’ 

So she said she would consult with Mr. 
Pfeiffer, and the next morning she told me 
that they had decided to give $50,000 00. 
Since that first magnificent gift, Mrs. Pfeiffer 
has been our greatest patron, giving through 
Capt. Swinehart, whose work appealed to 
her, additional amounts for buildings and 
$ 100.000.00 for endowment. She also had a 
part in building the house on the campus 
where the Ewha missionaries live. 

Vision, obedience and then the sure blessing 
of God on His plans. This is the story of 
these two who now serve their Lord face to 
face, and see the whole plan in which they did 
well their part. 


“Of Whom the Whole Family in Heaven and Earth” 
An Appreciation of 
Bishop Kim Chong Woo 


H. D. APPENZELLER 


bi Ont HE SECOND BISHOP of the Korean 


& 


Methodist Church, Kim Chong Woo, 
whose funeral on the twenty first of 
September of this year coincided 
with his birthday just fifty five years ago, was 
a plain family man with the winsomeness 


and evident sincerity that is the gift of the 
Spirit. No intellectual giant he, no one to lay 
pretense to the prerogatives of position, but a 
simple, solid man who by long and fervent 


prayer lived in sympathetic touch with his 
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people and constant communion with the 
Father. 

It has been my privilege through twenty 
odd years of residence in Korea to know 
the Kim family more intimately than perhaps 
any other of our acquaintance. Kim Chong 
Woo was born on the island of Kangwha, 
and at an early age his own father died 
so that he was raised by his grandfather 
whom he called father. This man was a 
Chinese scholar, the grand old man of Heung 
Chun who, with his next door neighbor, 
Chun Pyung Kyu, the druggist and principal 
for years of the primary. school, ran the 
village. It was on the island of Kangwha that 
I took my first itinerating trip alone. Up 
to that time I had not prayed in Korean 
for it seemed a sacrilege in my halting tongue. 
Here was the young missionary on a visit, so 
the old grandfather called him in and the first 
thing he said was, ‘“‘won’t you pray, please ?’ 
Refusal was impossible, and since there were 
but the two of us I prayed my first prayer in 
Korean. What it was all about I cannot say, 
but that the Lord was there in that tiny room 
I was very certain. And so it was that when 
the old scholar was called to his reward I 
was sent a telegram and conducted the funeral 
services for Kim Chong Woo’s “father”, 
Always I shall remember the weeping women 
of Heung Chun, so distinct and different from 
the professional wailing that I had heard 
at non-Christian funerals. The whole service 
was one of triumph and Christian confidence, 
but as they lifted the frail form of the 
departed scholar and started for the hillside 
facing Marisan, the women broke forth in 
spontaneous weeping, sorrow in parting, but 
with assurance in the life everlasting. 

Kim Chong Woo studied the Chinese clas- 
sics there on Kangwha island until he was 
eighteen and at the age of twenty four, the 
year after the great revival of 1907, he entered 
Pai Chai Haktang, then under the principal- 
ship of Mr. Bunker. The exact year of his 
marriage we do not know but we have. heard 
of the circumstances of his engagement, It 


seems that his “father”, the old scholar men- 
tioned above, called him in one day and said, 
“Son, you are getting along now in years and 
it is time that you should marry. Who is your 
choice?” Dutifully he replied that it was not 
for him to choose and that he would abide by 
the commands of his father. But the cold man 
pressed him, saying that as a Christian he felt 
he should consult the desires of those who 
were most concerned and demanded that 
he state his choice. So Kim modestly said, “I 
know nothing about these matters, but if I 
were to name my choice for a wife I would be 
happy to marry my boyhood playmate, the girl 
next door, Chun’s daughter!” So they were 
married and she became the mother of this 
beautiful Christian family of two sons and two 
daughters. The sons have both graduated 
from Pai Chai and Chosen Christian College, 
the elder receiving his Master of Science 
degree from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. It was our privilege to take’the wife 
of the elder son to the States to be with him 
there, herself a college woman, graduate of 
Ewha College, that she might experience with 
him life as it is lived on the other side and so 
be his partner rather than his housekeeper. 
Both of the daughters graduated from Ewha 
High School and the older, Ada, went on 
to Ewha College, from whence she received 
her call to the heavenly home, and because of 
her fervent and effectual prayers the present: 
beautiful campus and buildings of Ewha 
College are a reality and the little chapel is 
named after her. The younger daughter, an 
honor student, is now studying medicine in 
Tokyo. 

The bishop always had a fund of anecdeted 
and was not averse to telling tales on himself 
and laughed at the recollection of them. He 
told wiih gusto his adventures in a strike > 
during his student days at-Bai Chai, how 
he was put up to act as leader and received 
the reprimand of the principal. His preaching — 
days also started at Pai Chai for he told | 
a story on himself. A noted preacher came to 
the school and gave a fine sermon and it was 
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) did you?” 
» ed bored,” replied Kim. 


OF WHOM THE WHOLE FAMILY IN HEAVEN AND EARTH 


evident that those who did pastoral work on 
‘Sundays were busy taking notes. 


When 
Kim’s time came to preach in one of the little 


\) out-stations he brushed up the sermon this 
“) divine had given and with all the fervor 


he could muster he pounded the pulpit and 
imitated as best he could. But the congregation 


% seemed not so interested, some dozed and 
t others yawned aloud in approved fashion. 


When Kim got back to school and his friend 


Yang Ik Whan, now of the Bible Society, 
‘3 asked him how he had gotten along he replied, 
) “Well, it didn’t go so well today.” 
‘) what was the matter ?” 
‘) don’t know”, said Kim. 
) about ?” inquired Yang, his interest being 
» aroused for his friend. 
“! mon onthem. Do you remember that special 
“| preacher we had at Chapel and what a good 
“) sermon he preached ?” 


“Why, 
asked Yang. ‘I 
“What did you preach 


“Oh I used a fine ser- 


“Yes, that certainly 
was a good sermon, but you didn’t use that 
“Of course I did. And they seem- 
Whereupon Yang 
burst into laughter and said, ‘‘Why you poor 
I used that sermon on that congregation 


| Jast Sunday....no wonder they were bored!” 


From the age of thirty one to thirty four 


Q Kim Chong Woo became a theological student 
} in the Methodist Serminary in Seoul. 
i} during this period that he sported long 
? mustachios with waxed points, being inordi- 
* nately proud of them, as he said later. 
j it was, too, that he had charge of a dozen 
| churches on the East Gate circuit and in 
a revival meeting at First Church became 
_ go noisy and emotional that he was accused of 


It was 


Then 


being crazy. But however crazy he may have 


: been then, in 1917, he always had a funda- 
' mental balance and a persistent prayer life. 


On South Mountain, where he went every day 
to pray, he received a new call to service and a 
new consecration of spirit that never left him. 


_ Called to the pastorate of First Church after 
' the brilliant Son Chung Do blew out with the 
| independence uprisings, he served that im- 


portant pulpit of Methodism for eight years, 


| breaking all records for continuous service in 


a day when itinerant preachers, disgruntled 
church members, and plenty of travel money 
made the average pastorate about a three year 
affair. 

Then elevated to the District Superintend- 
ency he served both the churches and the 
district of Seoul, with special evangelistic 
work under the direction of his beloved friend 
and mentor, Dr. W. A. Noble, for a period 
of seven years. In 1935, in the second 
quadrennial of the newly formed Korean 
Methodist Church, he was returned as pastor 
of the First Church, Seoul, whence he was 
consecrated as Bishop of the Korean Method. 
ist Church in October, 1938. 

The election to that office was contested 
over twenty two ballotings and this story 
came out at the joint Conference some half 
year later. The General Conference was 
balloting for bishop and there had been 
eighteen ballots without an election. Members 
took the floor and exhorted the body with 
vehemence and not without tears. At that 
time, through one of the open windows a dove 
cizcled in, flying about the ceiling for a time 
and distracting attention to a degree. Finally 
it alighted on the floor right in front of Kim 
Chong Woo whose head was bowed in medita- 
tion. As he reached quietly forward it flew 
up again and out the window. And it was 
after this incident, and the recess occasioned by 
the funeral of Mrs. D. A. Bunker, that the bal- 
loting turned to Kim Chong Woo and he soon 
received the required two thirds majority. 

As an administrator, Bishop Kim had hardly 
more than gotten to know his task, yet in the 
short period of his tenure of eleven months he 
has accomplished a marvelous piece of work 
in drawing together in harmony the contending 
factions within the church. The joint session 
of three annual Conferences held in First 
Church, Seoul, from May third gave ample 
evidence of his ability as a presiding officer 
and his gathering of all the missionaries on the 
platform for presentation to the Conference 
with'a word each as to how long they had 
served the Church was, in these times, both 
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heartening and brotherly. As a preacher 
Bishop Kim was a simple messenger of the 
good news of Jesus Christ. Illustrated with 
apt anecdotes, repetitious to the extent of 
being effective without being tiresome, his 
preaching was always emphatic and sincere, 
and the phrase perhaps most frequently on his 
lips in prayer and speech was “‘in Christ our 
Lord,”’ 

When the younger son, Kim Eun Woo, was 
attending Chosen Cahristian College he went 
with a preaching band up into the Yellow Sea 
Province. His father bad spoken with mea 
number of times about his two boys, express- 
ing the hope that one of them might become 
a preacher of the Gospel, but wisely he did 
not command them. The elder, Yong Woo, 
turned to physics and mathematics, and the 
younger seemed not fo know his own mind but 
was not inclined toward the ministry. On 
that preaching trip the Lord laid his hand on 
tie lad and his father received a long letter 


Bishop Kim Delivers His Last Sermon 


@7 GN A DIMLY lighted room in a special 


and flowed. The weeks of blood 
poisoning were-ending in a fatal pneu- 
Only the immediate family, a doctor 
and head nurse were present. 

The early dawn filtered through the open 
window, and with it the distant boom of a 
temple bell. The Bishop asked for a cup of 
coffee. It was quickly provided and as he 
was propped at an angle of sixty degress he 
drank it, giving thanks in failing breath. 

Suddenly he raised his right hand, with the 
fore finger pointing upward. His whole face 
and stocky frame took on new life. Here was 
the old-young Pastor Kim. All the grey lines 
of illness had leit his now radiant face. Ina 
firm voice he spoke with dignity and power, 

“Lord, Lord, Thou, O Lord, only art all 
powerful. Only through the power of the 
precious blood of Jesus can we conquer all the 


monia. 
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ward, the Bishop’s breathing ebbed . 


telling him of the joy he had in his decision to 
become a minister of Jesus Christ. I can still 
see the beaming smile of this man of God 
as he told me the glad news from bis son, 
And now he has joined the part of the family 
in heaven, with the faithful Ada, and the old 
scholar, his grandfather....“the whole fo 
in heaven and earth.” 

In attempting to characterize Kim Chong 


Woo one thinks first of the word “spiritual.” 


And this suggests that he was a simple, solid 
man, sincere and sterling in character, with a 
smile that was evidently sincere; shouting 
end singing, he was yet sympathetic; and 
sanely he hated sin and sought souls for 
the Saviour. 4 


Toward the end of August he entered Sever-. 


ance Hospital with an infected foot; blood 


poisoning set in and he succumbed on the 


seventeenth of September in his own home, to 
which he had been removed that morning. 


| 


troubles of this world. Amen, Amen, and 
Amen”. ; 

His voice faded out in the last Amen. His 
frame seemed to relax as he closed his eyes, 


being at perfect peace with God and man. He | 


had known that the end was near, and seemed 
determine to give his last testimony, and | 
having done so was at resi. 


A sea of golden tinted clouds greeted us as | 
we drove through the silent streets toward _ 


the East Gate of the city. The Bishop smiled 


as we genily lifted him into his little home, — 


outside the city wali. 
spirit took its flight, to be with his Lord, 
Whom he had so faithfully served, and with 
his beloved daughter Ada, whom we laid 
away a few years ago. 

He has “fought a good fight”, and like Paul, 
has received his reward. : 

S. H. MartIn, M. D., C. M., 


S. U. M. C. Seoul, Korea | 


After a few hours his | 


Io our October issue, we mentioned that a new 
Methodist church building was dedicated recently at 
Kangwha Island, and that the church was originally 
started by two daring Korean Christians one of whom 
8) was Kim Yonghe, whose son Kim Chongwoo, became 
if later the second bishop of the Korean Methodist 
Church. About ten days after that report was written 
September 17th, Bishop Kim Chongwoo passed away 
t after an illness of less than a month, although every 
“ possible effort was put forth to save his life. He was 
| only 56 years of age and his sudden death has brought 
# great grief of all Christians in Korea. Even though he 
became Bishop only a year ago, we know that he had 
his planus for the advancement of the church he served. 
) His consecrated and devoted Christian life gave peace 
} and comfort to church members as well as those out- 
side who needed help. He wasa patient pastor; a 
forceful speaker ; and an able administrator ; the Ko- 
rean Church was happy in thinking that it had the 
® right person for this particularly eventful period. The 
ii funeral service was held on September 2lst at the 
i Chungdong Church to which the greater part of his 
pastoral life was dedicated. Delegates from twenty- 
® four districts were sent to honor their beloved bishop. 
More than a thousand friends representing many coun- 
* tries were present to mourn his untimely death. A 
* devoted Christian and a good friend of the Bishop gave 
a burial plot on a hill near a quiet village ‘about eight 
4 miles from the city of Seoul. 

/ At Wonsan, September 22, in the Central Church of 
4 that city, was held a meeting to commemorate the 


thirty years of service to the Korean Church given by 


5 Rev. C.N. Weems. The Central Church was construct- 
4 eda year ago through his initiative and campaign. He 
» was one of the pioneering missionaries who ests blished 


“ nearly all churches in Songdo district and its outlying 


region of the former Southern Methodists. Perhaps 
there is no village in that part of Korea which has not 
= been visited by this sincere evangelist. While he was 
) an enthusiastic originator of new churches, he also was 
) one of the foremost leaders in training religious work- 
ers. It is not too much to say that nearly all pastors 
/ in the former Southern Methodist territory, were 
’ directly or indirectly trained by Rev. Weems. His 
. sincerity, his devotion, and his magnaminity won him 
) many friends, When he was appointed to Wonsan dis- 
+ triet at the time of the union of the Methodist{groups, 
he took him with him the same enthusiasm. He built 
a church that has the finest faculties for Sunday 


The Protestant Church in Chosen 


School work and for social service. He more than 
anybody else saw the opportunity of the social center 
in Korea. His quiet, unobtrusive, constructive and en- 
thusiastic labors will take many pages in the annuals 
of the expansion of the Korean Christian Church. 

Mr. Kagawa, known well all over the world, will 
make a preaching tour throughout Korea for a period 
of twenty days beginning November 7th, His trip will 
start from Fusan and he will visit cities on the main 
railway route to Sunchun ; then he will visit cities in 
the north-eastern part of Korea as far north as Chung- 
chin, and then down to Mokpo in=the South. Mr, Ka- 
gawa has become well known to Korean Christians 
through his writings, and it is hoped that his evangel- 
istic visit will have a fruitful influence upon Korean 
Christians. 

The General Board of the Methodist Church met 
September 24th for the purpose of nominating a new 
bishop. After the ninth ballot, Rev. Chung Choonsoo, 
pastor of Soo-pyo Kyo Church, Seoul, was elected as 
the third bishop of the church. Rev. Chung was con- 
verted to Christianity at Wonsan when the great red 
vival occurred in 1907 ; the revival which later spread 
like a wild fire all over the country, His conversion 
meant a real new life to him and later he decided to 
give his life to the Christian ministry. Ever since he 
has been a leading, forceful pastor in cities like Seoul, 
Songdo, Chulwon, Chunchun, and Pyengyang. The 
inauguration service was held in Chungdong Church on 
October 5th, the day when there was a torrent-like 
rain after a long drought. 

The new Theological School of the Presbyterian 
Church, Seoul, donated by Kim Daihun, will be opened 
during the month of October. The Seungdong Pres- 
byterian Church will be temporarily used for class 
rooms till the permanent buildings are constructed on 
the site which was recently purchased at Soosaik, 
about four miles from Seoul. Since Soosaik will be- 
coms the West Seoul Station later, the place will not 
be too far from city conveniences. A building for 
class rooms and administration, a dormitory, a library, 
and residences for teachers, will be built immediately. 
Applications are being received at the temporary of- 
fice in the Christian Literature Society building. At 
the beginning there will be one year course only for 
those who have graduated from middle schools. All 
applicants need to have a recommedation either of 
the Presbytery or of the chairman of the individual 
church session. 
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The November Number 


This month the contributed articles emphasize 
Japanese language study, Christian literature distribu- 
tion and social service. It happens that six of the 
contributors are ‘‘second generation’”’ missionaries. 

Rev. George J. Adams is of the Northern Pres- 
byterian Mission in Andong since 1932; Rev. Allen D. 
Clark of Chungju, came to Korea as a missionary 
in 1533 when he was assigned to work in Man- 
chukuo; Rev. E. Otto De Camp of Chungiju, ap- 
pointed in 1937, son of the Rev. A, F. De Camp, 
deceased, who was for many years the Hditor-in-Chief 
of this magazine, 

The other three are of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, viz., Miss Alice R. Appenzeller, D.Pd., a 
regularly appointed missionary since 1915, now on the 
Staff of Ewha College for women and until recently its 
President; Rev. H. D. Appenzeller, D.D., Principal of 
the Paichai Boys’ Methodist School, appointed to 
Korea in 1917 ; and Sherwood Hall, M.D., in charge of 
the Tuberculosis Sanitarium in Haiju, having come to 
Korea as a missionary in 1926, 

Of the other contributors, three are of the Northern 
Presbyterian Mission, viz.. Mrs. R. K. Smith of Pyeng- 
yang, in Korea since 1911; Rev. Harold Voelkel in 
Andong since 1929; and Mrs. A. A. Pieters in Seoul 
since 1934. 

S. H. Martin, M.D., C.M. of the United Church of 
Canada Mission, was appointed to Korea in 1914 and is 
now on the Staff of the Severance Union Medical 
College and Hospital of Seoul. 

Miss Ada J. Irwin of The Salvation Army in Korea 
since 1926, kindly consented to write the report of the 
social service work in Fusan and Seoul in which the 
Federal Council of Missions is co-operating. 


A Newly Elected Bishop 


The Rev. Chung Choon Soo, pastor of the Soo-Pyo 
(Watermark) Church, Seoul, was elected to the office 
of General Superintendent of the Korean Methodist 
Church by the General Board at its meeting on Sep- 
tember 27th. 

Bishop Chung was elected on the ninth ballot and 
was installed into office at a special ceremony held at 
First Church (Chungdong) Seoul, Wednesday evening 
October fourth. 

Bishop Chung was born at Chungju, North Choong- 
chung Province, February .1th, 1875. When about 
thirty years of age he drifted to Wonsan where he was 
converted. His religious zeal marked him as an out- 
standing leader and he travelled far and wide with 
Dr. Hardie testifying to the power of the Spirit. He 
was thus one of the real leaders of the 1907 revival in 
Korea. 


He later graduated from the Methodist Bible Insti« 
tute in Seoul, and from the Union Methodist Theolog- — 
ical Seminary in 1912. He was ordained as an 7 
1915, with Dr. J. S. Ryang, in the first class ordaine 
by the Southern Methodist Church, 

Rey. Mr. Chung has held pastorates in Songdo, Won- 
san, Pyengyang and Seoul, and has been superintend-— 
ent of the Choonchun and Chulwon Districts. He was 


Methodist Church in 1930. 


Notes and Personals 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from Furlough 
Mr. R. O. Reiner and Philip, Pyengyang. 


Death 
Rev. Samuel A. Moffett, D. D. in Monrovia, Calif., 
October 24, 1989, aged 75 years. 


Methodist Mission 4 
Marriage a 
According to an announcement received here, the | 
wedding of Miss Moneta Troxel of Ewha College 
and Dr. Edmund D. Soper of Garrett Seminary, 

Evanston is Illinois, to take place on November _ 

tenth. ; 
With the Publisher fi 

Week of Prayer Topics:—As in former years the 
C. L.'S. is sending out for the World’s ‘Evangelical — 
Alliance, London, the topics for the Week of Prayer 
both in English and Korean. Should any ope not re- 
ceiving supply by the latter part of December desire 
such they will be sent out so long as supply lasts, 
postage paid by recipient. Kindly remember the of- 

fering for the Alliance. 


Cc. L. S. Annual Issues :—Beside the Week of Pray- 
er Topics, there are issued at no cost, except postage, 
the following: Bible Success Band booklet of memory © 
verse references, Daily Bible readings faom the Scrip- i 
ture Union, London, and two booklets in scripture 
language GOD HATH SPOKEN and THE WAY OF | 
SALVATION. These are from the Scripture Gift — 
Mission, and calls for supplies will be met in the order — 
of receipt. Our Sheet Calendar in-three colors will be 


Se 


out before the end of the year to séll at 2) sem per — 


copy. 
Two new Korean Language Study Books : 
A Chinese-Engfish Dictionary, by L. H. Snyder 


Newspaper Reading for Beginners, by Chas. A. Sauer 
On vale at the C&L. S. 


Announcements 


A few copies of ‘‘Musicians and-Musings,’’ poems 
by Catherine Baker, are available, They can be sec- . 
ured from Miss J. C. Hulbert, EwHa College, Seoul. 
Price one yen. : 

Dr. Chisholm’s book, ‘Vivid Experiences” may be 
purchased also in paper covers without illustrations at~ 
20 cents (U. S. currency) per copy. See ‘‘K. M. F.’’ 
Oct., i939, p. 209. 
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: BS “Ther ee cane be anya elie. Maeciae : 
Ree eee || Sag method which i is able to produce 


640 NET NEW BELIEVERS IN NINE YEARS. 


cs 


oe OF 300 BELIEVERS EACH YEAR | : 


: a Read the story of a 


in the new book 


| c “THE NE US PLAN OF MISSION WORK IN KOREA” 


| Rtas: thinks that Maienpws whale the Nevius Methods aré, Sat do you? 
Recently one of the best informed men in any of the Missions confessed that he 
had never read anything on the subject since Dr. Nevius’ own tiny book was ~ 
handed him 80 years” ago. With his experience, he might be forgiven, but it is : i 
foolish not to know everything possible about one’s job, The Nevius Methods oft 
self support, self propagation and self government are known to all and every 
Mission field has tried to work them, but do you know that back of those three is a | 
another Nevius Method more fundamental than them all? Do you know that it ~ 
is the Bible i in the heart of the Church that has made tue other Methods work? — a 
Study this documented history of the Church and see if you do not come to that sere | 
conclusion. It is the place of the Bible in this Church that has given it power. — : 
In 1936, 178, 313 of the 841,700 in the Church, more than 50% even including — 
‘children, spent at least one whole week in a Bible Class in addition to Sunday — 
services. 344,268 were enrolled in Sunday Schools. More adults even than child- — 
ren. Over 10,000 were enrolled in the ible Correspondence Course and 3,685 in 
six to ten week Bible Institutes. Some of our home folks have gotten awayfrom if 
the Bible as God’s Book of Authority. Send them a copy of this book and show 
them where they have lost the road. ‘‘Out of the mouths of babes’’ sometimes 
wisdom comes and this Church may have a message to home friends. Send them — 
the book now while you think of it. 1939-40 conditions in the Church are difficult’ — 


but the Church still lives and will live. *. Postpaid ¥5.00; to U. S, A. $2.00. {i 
ee Be We i ie eee ae eel ge eee 
RELIGIONS OF OLD KOREA 
The only complete book ever written on this subjects and the only one that 
will ever be written, as much of the old data is disappearing. Only afew jf 
remaining copies of the publisher’s stock left. Explains the connection between  (|f — 


religions of China, Japan and Siberia. ¥4,00 per volume. 
° On sale at the Christian Literature Society, Seoul, Korea. 
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PUBLISHERS AND” 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


Represents all the Missions i in the Federal Couneil ; oe 


Also the Korean Methodist and Presbyterian Churches. 7 <7 = aS . 
The only Union Christian Publishing organization in Korea. : 


We list over 700 Titles of our own besides as many ‘more of ‘other. 


organizations, | ubilee June 25 1940. 


Cover Many Important Subjects 
: such as = 
Apologetics Agriculture 
_ Bible Helps — Care of Children 

Devotional Evangelical 
Homileties Personal Work 
Sociology : Stewardship 
Temperance Prayer 
Commentaries - Church History 
Sermons ‘Psychology 
Biographies Children’s Books 
Stories Bible History 
New Believers = Second Coming | 
Catechumens Teacher Petrang 


ENDOWMENT FUND 

We are establishing this fund 
so that the price of books may be 
as low as possible for the masses 
This growing Fund now amounts 
to more than ¥ 9,000.00. Life 
Membership fees and special con- 


tributions are added to it. Have 
you sent in YOURS? ~~ *> 


eRe 


OUR SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS = si EDITORI AL & PUBLISHING | 


TWO SLOGANS FOR THE JUBILEE YEAR: 


“Fifty Thousand Yen Endowment _by the Fiftieth Anniversary.” 
Mission Organizations, and Friends everywhere are asked to help... 


“Fifty Yen for the Fiftieth Anniversary.” = oe 


Missionaries and others of like mind are asked to enroll as Donors for 
this Special Fund. 


For 1939-1940 we also need funds for publishing some of the 17 
Manuscripts we have on hand waiting for publication, 


